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STERN CHASE. 
A STORY IN THREE PARTS. 
By MRS. CASHEL HOEY. 


A 


THE FIRST PART. 

CHAPTER V. THE TEATRO REAL. 

Prrito had unconsciously seconded Hugh 
} Rosslyn’s wishes by making a rather early 
;move, in order that the foreign visitor 
j might have the advantage of seeing the 
best society as it took possession of the 
‘two tiers of private boxes, which were sure 
to be filled. The piece to be acted was a 
popular one, and the star, an elderly 
gentleman who had been on the wane for 
:some time at Madrid, but who made up 
| wonderfully, was a great favourite with as 
| good-humoured an audience as there is to 
(be found in the world. 
; Hugh perceived by the appearance of the 
, house that the fashionable folks were not 
| yet arriving, although the gallery was filled 
| with soldiers, sailors, and the usual gallery 
{ populace, and the benches in the far back- 
ground were occupied by mulatto girls and 
* negro men and women, all scrupulously well 
‘dressed. He was sufficiently disengaged 
to look about him impartially, and to follow 
| Pepito’s remarks upon the building, the 
; arrangements, and the people who came 
‘in. The latter were apparently all of his 
| personal acquaintance. 





‘“No fear of being burned alive here,” 
. said Pepito, who had taken upon himself 
the office of cicerone to the stranger with 
readiness and enjoyment, at which Rodney 
smiled approval, “There are the ‘ bom- 
beros’ all ready.” And he pointed out 
the black firemen, in sufficient numbers to 
be effective, on duty within the building. 
“We like to do our playgoing with easier 
3) minds than you in Europe; and we do, so 
jj far as fire is concerned. To be sure, 
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there’s the ‘tremblor,’ but it does not come 
often, and when it does it is only a 
‘ tremblorcito.’” 

Hugh did not exactly understand this 


Pepito seemed particularly proud of the 
wide lobbies at the back of the boxes, on 
account of their facilities for reaching the 
street. 

Hugh acknowledged this advantage, and 
observed the airy and commodious dis- 
position of the “sala.” Open doors and 
windows, of great height and width, per- 
fect ventilation, and a total absence of 
drapery ; cane-bottomed chairs and stall- 
seats ; and a light ornamental iron grating, 
forming the front of the boxes, secured 
both coolness and the look of it. The first 
tier was raised only a little above the pit, 
and had the appearance of the dress-circle 
in an English theatre, the boxes being 
separated simply by low partitions — an 
arrangement which added much to the 
effect of the audience as a spectacle, and 
aided that air of easy sociability which 





struck Hugh agreeably. 

As the theatre began to fill, Pepito’s com- 
munications became very piquant. He was 
a great judge of beauty, in his own opinion, 
and in that of his particular set, where his 
approbation was a mark of distinction. 
Hugh found himself thinking more than 
once, ‘‘ What an impudent fellow this is !” 
for Pepito would salute the ladies, now 
coming in pretty numerously, and imme- 
diately tell him several interesting parti- 
culars about their families and themselves, 
invariably speaking of them by their 
christian-names, or even the diminutives 
of them. But he soon found that the sur- 
prising ease of the young Creole’s manners 
was not impudence, and that Pepito was 
a chartered favourite in society. On 





joining the general circle of conversation 
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into which the pit and the boxes re- 
solved themselves when the audience was 
fairly seated, he heard his companion 
address the ladies whom he had pointed 
out, in the same familiar way, as Carmecita, 
Teresita, Manuelica, Frasquita, or by any 
other of those musical Spanish names 
which one can never associate with vulgar 
people; and not one of them seemed at all 
surprised or offended. 

‘*Pepito reminds me,” said Rodney— 
Hugh having remarked on this—“ of a 
certain popular statesman, who said, when 
somebody asked him whether he was not 
the uncle of a fair débutante of the season: 
‘Yes—yes, of course; I’m everybody’s 
uncle!’ You may take it for granted that 
Pepito is the cousin of everybody, except 
Norberto de Rodas. Speak of the wolf, 
and you'll see his ears—there, just above 
the plump shoulder of Doiia Mercedes— 
and a long, brown, Midas-like pair they 
are, tco.” 

The two tiers of boxes were nearly 
filled when Hugh Rosslyn, following the 
indication ef Rodney’s glance, witnessed 
the entry of the De Rodas party, consisting 
of Don Saturnino, Doiia Mercedes, Ines, 
and her cousin. Two negro attendants, 
carrying opera-glasses and small cane foot- 
stools, accompanied the party, and, when 
their mistresses were seated, crouched on 
the ground behind them. The scene, which 
had now received its crowning attraction 
for Hugh Rosslyn, was indeed a gay 
and pretty one. The occupants of the 
boxes were almost all ladies, those of the 
pit gentlemen only, 

Don Saturnino was in the habit of 
remaining in his box all the evening, but 
in this he formed a marked exception to 
the rule, Hardly interrupted by the black 
coats and white trousers, starched to 
rattling point, the lines of bright colour 
and waving fans formed a semi-circle with 
a garden-like effect. The seiioritas in white 
muslin, with their shining dark hair ela- 
borately dressed and flower-decked, wore 
no gloves, and as they moved their fans, 
the rings upon their small, and almost 
invariably beautiful, hands sparkled in the 
light. 

Among the fair women there, and Hugh 
Rosslyn had never before seen so many in 
a single assemblage, Doiia Mercedes and 
her step-daughter were conspicuous. 

[t was a gala night. In a wide stage- 
bex sat his Excellency the Governor- 
General, in a superb uniform, wearing 
many decorations, military and, civil; a 


very brown-faced and bony aide-de-camp ; 
and half-a-dozen officers, only a little less 
decorated than his Excellency, and with 
moustaches of the fiercest kind. 

“There is nobody in Santiago whom 
you ought to see, who is not here,” said 
Pepito to Hugh, glancing slowly round the 
brilliant house, as he took his seat with an 
air as complacent as if he had arranged it 
all, and was satisfied with the result. 
‘‘Here comes the President, and now for 
the play! I will take you round after the 
first act. Bertran is capital.” 

But Hugh’s attention was wandering, 
and Pepito quickly noted the direction in 
which it was straying. 

* Aye, you have found out for yourself 
the beauty par excellence—the pearl of 
the ‘ Pearl,’ we call Inesita!” 

**T have had the honour of being intro- 
duced to the sejiorita,” said Hugh with a 
return to the untravelled stiffness of his 
Harley Street manner; but the hint was 
entirely thrown away upon Pepito, who 
merely thought Hugh did not agree with 
him. “‘ And you don’t think her so pretty! 
How very odd that is! You must come 
by-and-by and see Carmen, old Don José 
Villalon’s daughter; she’s fair, and has 
blue eyes. There she is, just at the bend, 
close to the American consul’s box—you 
can’t fail to admire her.” 

“JT did not mean that,” said Hugh ; “I 
only meant that among the people whom 
you are so kindly pointing out, Don 
Saturnino de Rodas and his wife and 
daughter are the only ones I already 
know.” 

At this moment the curtain rose, and for 
a short time Hugh conscientiously attended 
to the play. Why did he feel sure that 
Ines had seen him, although he had not yet 
been recognised by the elders of the party, 
and although she had not raised the long, 
dark eyelashes that cast a shade upon the 
carnation of her cheek ? 

Don Saturnino’s box was on the lower 
tier, and next to the stage-box appropriated 
to the Governor-General. The two ladies 
were seated side-by-side. On his wife’s left 
was Don Saturnino; on the right of Ines 
was Norberto de Rodas. Even without 
a knowledge of the circumstances which 
Rodney had related to Hugh—and which 
were, no doubt, public property—it might 
have been manifest to a quick observer 
that the beautiful Creole was not at ease. 
To be beautiful, and to know it ; to be well 


dressed, and to appreciate that advantage ; 
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to be in a good place at a fashionable 
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theatre, looking on at an amusing play 
well acted ; attended by a man entirely 
devoted to her; is surely a combination to 
constitute perfect happiness for a girl in 
herteens. The combination existed in the 
case of Ines, but for her it constituted not 
happiness, but misery. The salt of it all 
was wanting—she did not like the man. 

Amid the general animation that pre- 
vailed, Ines was inanimate. Her eyes 
were downcast ; her fan lay closed in her 
open palm; the strange thrill which accom- 
panied her recognition of Hugh Rosslyn 
without looking at him, had left her more 
cold and uninterested than before. <A 
change had passed over Ines; the passive 
dislike, with which she had for a long time 
regarded her cousin, had become active 
aversion, and an unaccountable dread was 
now added to it. She had been schooling 
herself with all the little strength of so 
young a creature and so unformed a mind, 
to meet with fortitude what she regarded 
as her inevitable fate; and she had, as 
she thought, nearly succeeded. On the 
day when Norberto should demand the ful- 
filment of the promise that had been made 
for her, she would choose the convent 
instead. And it would not be so hard. 
Who could be happier than that dear 
friend of hers, the English nun at Las 
Anonciades, to whom she owed so much ? 
It could not be a hard thing to be with 
her; to share the unbroken peace, the con- 
stant occupation, the cheerful charity of 
that life. But, all the time, it was of none 
of these things she was thinking in the bot- 
tom of her heart, but of release—of freedom 
from Norberto, of being for ever secure 
from his presence. And the worst of it 
was that Sister Santa Gertrudis had dis- 
cerned this, and had told her that there 
could be no happiness in the life she 
thought so happy, no share for her in the 
peace of it, if she were driven to it by 
any such motive. The last time Ines 
had seen her—it was the day of the dinner 
and the tertulia— when Ines had gone 
to her in her fear and trouble because of 
Norberto’s return to Santiago, she had 
spoken in this sense so decisively that she 
had sent the girl away profoundly dis- 
couraged. What was she todo? Only one 
thing was clear to her. She would never be 
Norberto’s wife. If, indeed, she could not 
be happy in the convent, then she must only 
be unhappy there. No one would find it 
oub; no one would know it but God, and 
ile would forgive her, because she had no 
other way of escape. 





These thoughts, and such as these, were 
bitter enough, but something new and even 
more disturbing had come to Ines since 
that day : something with an inexplicable 
trouble in it that was not all pain, but was 
fall of confusion and unrest. It had come 
with the kindly grey eyes of the English 
sefior and with his voice; with the know- 
ledge—which had darted into her mind asa 
ray of light darts into a dark room—that 
he had gone a second time to the cathedral 
for the sake of seeing her; that all his 
words during the walk of that morning, 
though addressed to Doiia Mercedes, were 
meant for her; and with the assurance 
that she should again see him at the theatre. 
Ines did not ask herself what this trouble 
meant. She only felt that, since yester- 
day, it had put the idea of the convent as 
a refuge at a distance from her, and that 
it had increased her dread of Norberto. 
As he took his seat by her side, she put a 
strong control over herself; she had a 
frightened notion that he could read her 
thoughts ; and she smiled in a mechanical 
way, when he told her how beautiful she was 
looking. But when she was not obliged 
to seem to be looking at the stage, she 
never raised her eyes, or turned her head 
towards him. 

Doiia Mercedes had observed Rodney 
and Rosslyn almost as soon as Ines had 
seen the latter, and had graciously acknow- 
ledged their salutes. There was nothing 
wanting to her happiness—not even the 
absence of Don Saturnino, for she liked 
her husband, and she especially liked 
the constant homage that he paid her in 
the sight of less fortunate wives — she 
felt that she had never looked better, 
and that her dress was the perfection 
of taste. It was composed of rich black 
lace, worn over pale yellow satin; and 
the high comb which she invariably 
wore was set with fine sapphires, while a 
cluster of the same precious stones adorned 
her. bodice. Don Saturnino wore his 
customary aspect of contented prosperity, 
and gave his mind to the play. 

At the end of the first act the whole 
audience rose as usual, and the ladies 
adjourned to the lobbies. 


“ Now’s your time,” said Pepito. 


* Which will you do—come round and see 
Bertran, or be introduced to all the prettiest 
women here?” 

“T should like to pay my respects to 
Doiia Mercedes,” 

* All right ; this way.” 

The general movement of the audience 
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gave Hugh something new to notice in the 
ways of Santiago. A good half of the 
men present transferred themselves to the 
stage—accessible to the public from the 
front of the theatre through open doors— 
while others sallied forth into the street 
for the purpose, as Pepito informed him, 
of refreshing themselves with a mixture of 
English beer, iced water, and syrup, which 
is called “ orchata.” 

The remainder joined the ladies in the 
lobbies, or visited their friends in the 
mysterious-looking boxes obscured with 
“ orilles,” and set apart for persons in 
mourning, who are conventionally supposed 
to be sufficiently recovered to go to the 
play, but still too much afflicted to bear the 
public gaze. 

Henry Rodney left Hugh Rosslyn and 
Pepito to their own devices, and went 
to visit the Star in his dressing-room, 
strictly as a matter of business. 

In the lobby adjoining their box Hugh 
and Pepito found Doiia Mercedes and Ines, 
surrounded by a group of gentlemen, among 
whom Hugh recognised some of those he 
had met on the previous evening. Don 
Saturnino and his nephew were not there, 
and Hugh presently found himself talking 
to Ines, while Pepito unconsciously won 
a benediction from him by engaging the 
attention of Doiia Mercedes and another 
lady, who had greeted the favourite’s 
appearance by exclaiming: ‘“ Oh, here is 
Pepito; he is certain to know all about 
it!” 

What “it” was Hugh did not know. 
He saw and seized his opportunity of 
addressing Ines, in English, under cover 
of Pepito’s volubility, with some remark 
upon the play. She raised her starry dark 
eyes, with such a smile in them! 

“You remember that Dojia Mercedes 
told you I could speak your language ?” 

“| remember,” he said, with emphasis 
that brought the blood hotly to her cheek. 
*¥ wish I could speak yours half as well.” 

“You must learn Spanish, as I have 
learned English, from someone very 
interesting ; it will not be difficult then.” 

Hugh longed to tell her from what fair 
teacher he would undertake to learn, with 
such diligence as would make him master 
of the speech of Castille in an incredibly 
short time ; but he only said : 

** Your teacher was fortunate, sefiorita, 
to be interesting to such a pupil. Did you 
learn the language here ¢” 

* Yes; I have never been out of Cuba, 
hardly ever away from home. My teacher 





and my dearest friend is a ‘religious’ in 
the convent of Las Anonciades.” 

“ A large house with a high wail, and a 
great gate with a wicket in it; is it not?” 
“ Yes ; do you know anyone there?” 

“T do not; but I chanced to see you 
You had 


going in at the gate yesterday. 
an attendant with you.” 

‘My nurse, Teresita.” 

The confusion that was not all pain 
grew with every word she spoke, and she 
could not be unconscious that it was shared 
by him. She had a half-intoxicating con- 
sciousness that it did not matter what they 
said to each other, that she could under- 
stand him without speech, and he her. 

“T saw her afterwards in the street, and 
asked her the name of the building. Your 
friend in the convent is not English, I 
suppose ?” 

“Yes, she is. Ido not know her name 
in the world, in religion it is Sister Santa 
Gertrudis. She taught me English and 
other things, and she is my best friend.” 

“Have you read many English books, 
seiiorita ?” 

“Very few; she has not many, but I 
have read them often, and——” 

She was getting the better of the con- 
fused feeling, and speaking with animation 
and ease, when she hesitated, paused, and 
was silent. 

Hugh, who was standing opposite to her, 
and bending towards her with a great deal 
more of his admiration in his eyes than he 
was conscious of, was not aware of the 
fact which her position had revealed to her 
—that Don Saturnino and his nephew had 
rejoined their party. 

It was the look in Norberto’s face, 
when his glance fell upon her sparkling, 
animated countenance, that had arrested 
the words on her lips. A look it was, so 
fierce, so cruel, and so menacing, that, 
although it passed in a moment, as with 
scrupulous politeness he advanced and 
offered her a “sorbete,” it terrified her. 
Without a word she took the proffered 
refreshment from his hand. Norberto 
saluted Hugh ceremoniously, and Hugh 
returned his bow with an exaggeration of 
English stiffness. 

The two young men were antagonists 
already. Were they also rivals ? 

After a little general conversation, during 
which Hugh had the satisfaction of receiving 
an invitation to dinner for a near day from 
Don Saturnino, the return of a selection 
of Pollos from a visit to the actors, and 
the general evacuation of the lobbies, 
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announced that the second act was about 
to begin. 

Pepito and Hugh resumed their places, 
but Rodney did not reappear. He had 
had enough of the Star. 

Norberto de Rodas again took his seat 
beside his cousin, and spoke to her in his 
usual smooth and flattering manner. He 
repented of having on the preceding even- 
ing even partially removed the mask, and 
he resolved for the future not to shift it 
ever so little, until the moment at which 
he might throw it wholly aside arrived. 
He divined the presence of a fresh 
obstacle, a new danger to his designs upon 
Ines. Hitherto, it had been only her distaste 
to himself that he had been forced to 
recognise and combat, but now his instinct 
and his observation united to warn him 
that there was another enemy in the field. 

He had hardly noticed the stranger who 
had accompanied Roduey to the tertulia at 
Don Saturnino’s on the previous evening. 
The genial roving commissioner of the 
‘‘New York Harbinger” was no favourite 
with Norberto, who detested all foreigners, 
and especially Englishmen, and despised 
Rodney in particular, because he never 
gave him an opportunity of winning his 
money at cards. He would have been 
inclined to slight Rosslyn, for the double 
reason that he was English, and introduced 
by Rodney, but no opportunity had offered ; 
several of Norberto’s own friends were 
present ; he could not have told whether 
the stranger and Ines had even spoken. 

But what was the meaning of the beam- 
ing animation in the face that he had just 
now seen raised towards this young English- 
man’s; of the pleased, shy look which con- 
trasted so vividly with his cousin’s cold 
and determined avoidance of himself; of 
the sudden change when she became aware 
of his presence? If he read these signs 
aright, they boded him no good. The 
convent had, hitherto, been his only rival, 
if that could be so called which was rather 
the only refuge of the object of his pursuit. 
Much as Ines was admired, it was with a 
general and disinterested sort of admira- 
tion, for the fact of her betrothal in her 
infancy to her cousin was sedulously kept 
before the attention of society by him and 
by her stepmother. 

That the first suspicion ; the first appre- 
hension of a possible rivalry ; the first fear 
that the disinclination which he was deter- 
mined to trample down and disregard, 
might be reinforced, and rendered far more 
obstinate and formidable by the awakening 








of interest in another in the heart or the 
fancy of Ines; should have come to him on 
this occasion, was a deepand bitter mortifica- 
tion to Norberto de Rodas. Ines’s suspicion 
that he had accompanied her to the theatre 
in so formal a way, and had remained 
by her side notwithstanding her cold 
avoidance, for the purpose of making it 
appear to her social circle that his position 
with her was settled and secure, so as 
to compromise her in that public opinion 
on which her father set so much store, 
was well founded. 

Hugh paid no more attention to the 
play or to the comments of the irrepressible 
Pepito. He had eyes for but one face, 
thoughts for but one person. Was there, 
indeed, only one way of escape for fair 
Ines from the power of the man whom 
Hugh designated in his thoughts as “ that 
ill-looking ruffian?” His imagination 
travelled very rapidly from the point at 
which this question occurred to him ; and, 
with the ready reasoning of his age and 
temperament in his own favour, he had soon 
persuaded himself that he could provide 
such a resource, if Ines would be persuaded 
to avail herself of it. What if he were 
fairly and openly to try his own chances— 
to endeavour to win this lovely girl for his 
wife? He knew well enough now that he 
loved her. He had never been an un- 
believer in love at first sight as a possibility; 
he had only regarded it as a sort of acci- 
dent which might happen to other people, 
though not to himself. It had happened 
to him, however; he was fully aware of 
that. While he was talking commonplaces 
to Ines, and she was looking up at him 
with the changed expression which had 
sent a fiery dart of suspicion into the 
cunning brain of Norberto, he learned 
that the ideal woman of his dreams was 
before him. Here was “ the being of infinite 
loveliness, marvellous grace, and radiant 
intelligence” of whom he had drawn 
innumerable fancy sketches for his “sister,” 
Lilias Merivale, to her secret misery, 
because she despaired of his ever finding 
the living original. He had found her ; 
and although, being no wiser than his com- 
peers, he had taken the intelligence for 
granted on the strength of the really 
existing loveliness and the grace, the 
passion which had sprung up in his heart 
‘¢full statured in an hour” was not mere 
beauty-worship. His best and manliest 
feelings had been stirred by the story 
which Rodney had told him, and although 
he afterwards exculpated Doiia Mercedes— 
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an unconscious tribute to her excellent 
acting—he found full confirmation of that 
story in the mere attitude and expression 
of Ines as she was now present to him, 
with the man by her side, whom—though 
Hugh could guess nothing of this—she had 
learned doubly to dislike and fear within 
the last hour. 

“Tf I can make her love me,” so ran 
Hugh Rosslyn’s thoughts, “I will ask her 
father to give her to me, and her fortune to 
that fellow, and I will take her away to a 
happy home. Don Saturnino, surely, would 
not prefer the convent for her.” 

The second act of the play was near its 
conclusion, and Pepito had just said that 
this time they must go and congratulate 
Bertran and La Nena; a proposal which 
Hugh had accepted with languid in- 
difference, inexplicable to his new friend ; 
but as he could not present himself to the 
De Rodas party, he cared not at all whither 
Pepito might take him, when a strange tink- 
ling caught his ear. He turned his head 
sharply in the direction of the sound, and 
perceived that the glass-shade of a lamp 
fixed to the wall, at a little distance, was 
shaking, and preducing the noise by con- 
tinually striking the metal rim within 
which it was placed. Looking very steadily 


at this lamp, in order to be quite sure that 
hewas right, he observed that it swayed very 
slightly forward, with a somewhat louder 


Hoe turned to Pepito, saying : 
It’s rather odd, 
isn’t it ?” 

“Which lamp? Oh, I see! There’s 
nothing the matter with it, is there ?” 

“There must be,” said Hugh; “it 
swayed forward a moment ago; I saw it 
quite plainly.” 

“ Did you really ?” 

Pepito’s dark brown face had lost its 
emile, and he looked decidedly uncomfort- 
able. At the same instant Hugh ex- 
perienced an extraordinary sensation, the 
like of which he had never before felt, and 
which stirred the roots of his hair, the 
blood all over his body, and the very 
marrow of his bones, It was instantaneous, 
but never to be forgotten ; it was inde- 
scribable, yet like a thousand horrid things, 
while infinitely more horrid than any of 
them ; it was as though the whole world 
heaved and sank ; it was like the sudden 
drop of a steamer from under the prostrate 
form of a seasick passenger; it was like 
some dreadful terror presented in a dream, 

Pepito sprang from his seat, exclaiming : 

“‘ Madre de Dios, el tremblor !” . 


tinkling. 
“Look at that Jamp. 





SIXTEENTH CENTURY 
ARITHMETIC. 


THE Englishman’s inherent love of old 
associations, and his consequent antipathy 
to change, are such prominent features in 
his national character that they have become 
proverbial. 

Like the old squire in Goldsmith’s 
immortal comedy, he is wont to exclaim: 
“T love everything that’s old—old friends, 
old times, old manners, old books, and old 
wines,” 

An ancient coin, a long forgotten ruin, 
an antique statue, or a rare volume, always 
afford to his conservative mind pleasant 
food for reflection, and by their aid he 
delights to connect the present day with 
an age far anterior to his own. Therefore 
a brief glance at an old black-letter treatise 
on arithmetic, written in the sixteenth 
century, which, after lying unheeded in a 
country farmhouse for generations, has 
recently seen the light of the nineteenth 
century, cannot but prove of interest, pre- 
senting, as it undoubtedly does, a faithful 
representation of a bygone age. Turning 
over its ancient pages, the first thing that 
meets our eye is the most quaint and 
elaborate preface, “To the most mighty 
Prince Edward the Sixth, by the grace 
of God, King of England, France, and 
Ireland,” etc., in which the author displays 
his erudition by the use of copious quota- 
tions from the classics on the excellence of 
wisdom, which, he doubts not, are to his 
Majesty a “delectable remembrance,” but 
of which he most considerately favours his 
unlearned readers with a translation, “trust- 
ing they will so learne to love reason, that 
they will also gladly and greedily embrace 
all good sciences that may help to the just 
furniture of the same, when they consider 
that informed reason is the onely instru- 
ment, or at least the chiefest meanes to 
bring men into civill regiment from 
barbarous manners and beastly conditions,” 
And after indulging in a lament at the 
ignorance of the people generally, which is 
“ pittifull to talk of, and more miserable to 
feele,” he goes on to exclaim : “Therefore 
most happy are we, the loving Subjects of 
your Majestie, which may see in your 
Highnesse not onely such towardness, but 
also such knowledge of divers Artes, as 
seldome hath been seene in any Prince of 
such yeares, whereby we are enforced to 
conceive this hope certainly, that he which 
in those years seeketh knowledge when 
knowledge is least esteemed and of such 
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an age, may discerne them to bee enemies 
both of his Royall person and to his 
Realmes which labour to withdraw him 
from knowledge to excessive pastime, and 
from reasonable study to idle or noysome 
pursuits,” 

From the dedication to the King we pass 
on to the preface indited to the “loving 
readers,” wherein the author in a mournful 
strain deplores the ignorance of his 
“countreymen” as follows: ‘Sore oft 
times have I lamented with my self the 
unfortunate condition of England, seeing 
so many great clerks to arise in sundry 
other parts of the world, and so few to 
appear in this, our Nation; whereas for 
pregnancy of naturall wit (I think) few 
Nations do excell Englishmen. But I can- 
not impute the cause to any other thing 
than to the contempt or misregard of 
learning. For as Englishmen are inferior 
to no men in mother wit, so they passe all 
men in vaine pleasures to which they may 
attaine with great paine and laboure, and 
are as slacke to any never so great com- 
modity, if there hang of it any painfull 
study or travelsome labour.” 

The treatise itself is written in the form 
of a dialogue—one of the earliest instances, 
I should imagine, of this form of instruc- 
tion—in order “‘ that the schollar may aske 
every doubt orderly, and the master may 
answer to his question plainly”; the author 
modestly adding by way of apology for 
publishing his work, or, as he terms it, 
“ making bolde to put himselfe in presse,” 
that “as he condemnes no men’s diligence, 
so he knows that no man can satisfie every 
man, and, therefore, like as many do 
esteeme greatly other books, so he doubts 
not but some will like this book above any 
other English arithmeticke hitherto written; 
and, namely, such as shall lack instructors, 
for whose sake he has so plainly set forth 
the examples, as no book that he has seene 
hath done hitherto, which thing shall be 
great ease to the rude readers”; and re- 
verently concludes his preface, “Com- 
mitting you all to that true fountaine of 
perfect number, which wrought the whole 
world by number and measure: he is 
Trinity in Unity and Unity in Trinity, to 
whom be all praise, and honour, and 
glory. Amen,” 

The scholar opens the conversation in a 
somewhat deprecatory manner, because he 
considers in his own conceit that “it ap- 
peareth but vaine to bestow any time pri- 
vately in learning of that thing that every 
childe may and doth learne at all times and 











houres, when he doth anything himselfe 
alone, and much more when he talketh or 
reasoneth with others.” He is, however, 
very quickly reproved by the master, who 
informs him that his view is an entirely 
erroneous one, and “that number is not 
contemptible and vile, but rather right 
excellent, and of high reputation, sith it is 
the grounde of all men’s affaires, so that 
without it no tale can be told, no commu- 
nication without it can be continued, 
no bargaining without it can duely be 
ended, or no businesse that man hath, 
justly completed. These commodities, if 
there were none other, are sufficient to 
approve the worthinesse of number. But 
there are other innumerable, farre pass- 
ing all these, which declare number to 
exceed all praise. Wherefore in all 
great works are clerks so much desired? 
Wherefore are auditors so richly fed? What 
causeth geometricians so highly to be en- 
haunsed ? Why are astronomers so greatly 
advanced? Because that by number such 
things they finde, which else would farre 
excell man’s minde.” Whereupon the 
“ Schollar,” astonished at the importance of 
the study, replies, “ Verily, sir, if it be so 
that these men by numbering their cun- 
ning do attaine, at whose great workes 
most men do wonder, then I see wellI was 
much deceived, and numbering is a more 
cunning thing than I took it to be.” 

At this confession the venerable pre- 
ceptor, in order to convince his young 
pupil of the truth of the statement, com- 
mences the following conversation, in the 
course of which, it will be observed, they 
both drop frequently into poetry : 

“ Master: Exclude number, and answer 
to this question, how many yeares old are 
you 

* Schollar : Mum. 

“ Master: How many dayes in a weeke ? 
How many weekes in a yeare? What 
lands hath your father? How many men 
doth hee keep? How long is it since you 
came from him to me? 

“Schollar: Mum. 

“ Master : So that if number want, you 
answer all by mummes. How many miles 
to London ? 

“Schollar: A poake full of plummes. 

‘“‘ Master: Why thus you may see what 
rule number beareth, and that if number 
be lacking it maketh men dumbe, so that 


to moste questions they must answer 


‘Mura,’ 
‘ “Schollar: This is the cause (sir), that I 
judged it so vile, because it is so common 
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in talking every while: For plenty is not 
daintie, as the common saying is. 

‘Master: No, nor store is no sore. Per- 
ceive you this? The more common that 
the thing is being needfully required, the 
better is the thing and the more to be 
desired. But in numbering, as some of it 
is light and plaine, so the most part is 
difficult and not easie to attaine. The 
easier part serveth all men in common, and 
the other part requireth some learning. 
Wherefore, as without numbering a man 
can do almost nothing, so with ‘the helpe 
of it you may attaine to all things.” 

Then the Master furnishes a résumé of 
the various arts and sciences to which a 
knowledge of arithmetic is indispensable, 
such as “ Astronomy, geometry, musicke, 
physicke, law, grammar, philosophy, 
divinitie, and such like: in civill acts, 
as in governance of commonweales in 
time of peace, and in due provision and 
order of armics in time of warre, for num- 
bering of the host, summing of their wages, 
provisions of victuals, viewing of artillery 
with other armour, beside the cunningest 
point of all, for casting of ground, for 
encamping of men and such other like.” 
Upon which there ensues a passage of com- 
pliments between the master and scholar, 
to which give heed, ye scholars of this 
nineteenth ¢ :ntury, and judge for yourselves 
whether the same measare of courtesy is 
meted out to your preceptors to-day, as it 
seems was the custom in the days of the 
good King Edward. 

“Schollar: I beseech you, sir, reserve 
those commodities that rest yet behind 
unto their place more convenient, and if 
ye will be so good as to utter at this time 
this excellent treasure, so that I may be 
somewhat inriched thereby, if ever I shall 
be able, I will requite your paine. 

“Master: I am very glad of your 
request, and will do it speedily, sith that 
to learne it you be so ready. 

“Schollar: And I to your authority my 
wit do subdue; whatsoever you say I take 
it for true. 

“Master: That is too much, and meete 
for no man to be beleeved im all things 
without showing of reason. Though I 
might of my schollar some credence 
require, yet except I show reason I do it 
|! not desire. But now sith you are so 
| earnestly set this art to attaine, best it is 
|; to omit no time, lest some other passion 


oole this great heate, and then you leave 
off before you see the ende. 
“Schollar: Though many there be so 





unconstant of minde, that flitter and turn 
with every winde, which often begin, and 
never come to the end, I am none of this 
sort, as I trust you partly know. For, by 
my good will, what I once begin, till I 
have it fully ended I would never blin. 

* Master: So I have found you hitherto, 
indeed, and I trust you will increase rather 
than go backe. For better it were never 
to assay than to shrink and flie in the 
mid-way.” 

Alas! I fear, however much we may 
have advanced during the last few centuries, 
we should look in vain to-day to find a 
similar instance of mutual courtesy and 
forbearance between preceptor and student. 

Thus our friend leads his pupil through 
the new and untrodden paths of the study, 
teaching him ‘‘the commodity and full 
profit ” of the various branches of the art ; 
counselling him to prove himself by doing 
some things without any aid, “or else you 
shall not be able to do more than you are 
taught, and that were rather to learn by 
wrote (as they call it) than by reason;” 
impressing upon him the value of practice 
and perseverance, which “maketh a man 
quicke and ripe in all things”; and telling 
him that the “surest way of success is to 
aske the truth of all things, lest in 
trusting to thine own conjecture thou be 
deceived.” 

From addition he proceeds to multiplica- 
tion, which is taught in a remarkably quaint 
manner, and, having “ handsomely finished 
the worke ” which his tutor had assigned to 
him, the principles of division are elucidated 
by the method of cancelling or defacing. 
But says the scholar, “Sir, is there no 
other forme of division in practice but 
this?” 

* Yes, verily,” replies the master, “there 
are other formes in practice, but, because I 
love brevity, I will declare onely one, which 
I first learned of, and is practised by that 
worthy mathematician, mine ancient and 
especiall loving friend, Master Henry 
Brigges, wherein not any .one figure is 
defaced or cancelled.” 

This further “ travell into the art,” aided 
by the assistance of “ mine ancient and 
especiall loving friend,” appears to infuse 
a sense of still greater wonder and amaze- 
ment into the mind of the scholar, and the 
following question is then propounded : 
“There are foure brasse peeces. The first 
of them at a shot spendeth nine pounds of 
powder ; the second spendeth five pounds ; 
the third four pounds ; and the fourth two 
pounds. They. are all appointed against 
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the battery of a hold, and there is allowed 
by the master gunner seven hundred 
pounds of powder to be spent by these 
foure peeces in this assault. The question 
is twofold—the first: How many shot each 
peece shall justly make about with this 
seven hundred pounds of powder? And, 
lastly, how many pounds of powder ought 
justly to be allowed to each peece for his 
true proportion?” Filled with astonish- 
ment, no doubt, at the immense power of 
the charge, and picturing in his imagina- 
tion the disastrous consequences of such an 
irresistible assault, the scholar, with bated 
breath, exclaims : 

“This is marvellous, methinke, that 
such great matters may so easily be 
achieved by this art, which heretofore I 
ever thought had been impossible, as infinite 
sorts of people are of that minde.” 

“Yes,” replies the tutor. “ True it is 
that knowledge has no greater enemy than 
ignorance, for this is onely one of the least 
of ten thousand things that may be done by 
this art, as hereafter you shall be able to 
justifie.” 

The momentous issue is then worked 
out, and “the question truly absolved,” 
whereupon the scholar, in an honest burst 
of wonder, replies: “Truly, sir, these 
excellent conclusions do wonderfully more 
and more make me in love with the art.” 

Gratified by this tribute of praise accorded 
by his pupil, and pleased at his thirst for 
knowledge, the master catches the en- 
thusiasm of the student, and in a lofty 
panegyric exclaims : 

“Tt is an art that the further you travel 
the more you think to go on forward. 
Such a fountaine that the more you draw 
the more it springs; and to speake 
absolutely in a word—excepting the study 
of Divinity, which is the salvation of our 
soules—there is no study in the world 
comparable to this, for delight in wonder- 
full and godly exercise. For the skill 
hereof is well knowne immediately to have 
flowed from the wisdome of God into the 
heart of man, whom he hath created the 
chiefe image and instrument of his praise 
and glory.” 

No wonder that after such an eloquent 
tribute of praise we hear the scholar 
exclaim: ‘The desire of knowledge doth 
greatly incourage me to be studious here- 
in, and therefore I pray you cease not to 
instruct me further in the use hereof.” 

From our previous acquaintance with 
this paragon of a scholar, we shall have 
become accustomed to his gallant speeches 





of courtesy, and as he advances step by 
step until he becomes an adept in the rules 
of progression, “into which art” he has 
“such an ease and light that his first 
entrance doth seeme to passe a great many 
mens further study and longer continuance,” 
we are by no means surprised to hear him 
exclaim: “ Sir, I knowe not how to render 
you condigne thanks for these benefits 
shewed me which methinketh are so easie, 
delightfull, and pleasant, that I counte my 
selfe happy to be in your company.” 

To which the master makes answer: “I 
am glad you delight so well herein, which is 
an art of wonderfull dexterity to all sorts 
of men what degree or profession soever 
they be;” and goes on to propound some 
example—“ of all which questions,” he 
informs him, ‘I omit the worke of purpose 
that you shall whet your wit thereby at 
convenient leisure to clime each branch and 
gather the fruit of them.” Having been 
duly refreshed by this mental process, he is 
led on to the golden rule Reverse, of which 
he is told, “truely if you take delectation 
herein you shall find this art not only easie 
but wonderfull pleasant and profitable,” 
and is assured that “this rule is so pro- 
fitable for all estates of men, that for this 
rule onely (if there were no more but it) 
all men were bounde highly to esteem 
arithmeticke. By this rule may a captaine 
in warre work many things, as Master 
Digges, in his Stratiocos, doth declare. 
Only now in this my simple addition for a 
taske and incouragement. I will inlarge 
the author with a question or two more, 
wishing you and every my countrimen, or 
gentlemen whatsoever that by nature be 
anything given to military affaires, to be 
familiar and acquainted with this excellent 
art, the whiche he shall finde not onely at 
the sea, but also in the camp and field 
service abundantly to aid him either in 
fortification, paying of souldiers wages, 
charges of ordnance, powder, shot, muni- 
tions and instruments whatsoever.” 

The following example is then given : 

“Tf a captaine over a band of men did 
set three hundred pioners a worke which 
in eight houres did cast a trench of two 
hundred rods, I demand how many 
labourers will be able, with a like trench, 
in three houres, to intrench a campe of 
three thousand four hundred rods ?” 

At this the student appears overwhelmed 
with difficulty, and being totally unable to 
find a way of escape, he laments: “I 
thinke I am now in the Backehouse Ditch” 
(whatever undesirable position that may 
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be), “for I know not well which way to 
go about it.” 

And then—oh, fie, Master Scholar! what, 
resorting to subterfuge, after all the praise 
that has been lavished on you, and all 
the “condigne thanks” which you have 
been rendering—alas for the frailty of 
virtue, even in the days of the good King 
Edward! we find him excusing himself by 
adding : “‘And, besides that, truely I think 
I shall never come to preferment that way ; 
my growth is so small.” “ But,” replies 
the tutor, “you know not how God may 
raise you hereafter, by knowledge and ser- 
vice, into the favour of your Prince, for 
the availe of your countrey.” Restored 
to a sense of his capacities, the scholar 
replies: ‘ Sir, I thanke you for your good 
incouragement. My minde, though I be 
little, is as desirous of knowledge as any 
other. I have pondred now a little of it, 
and thus I set forth the worke.” 

Happily, after he has thus been put on 
his mettle, he is fortunate in obtaining a 
correct solution, and is thus complimented 
by his master: “ You have answered the 
question very artifically, and truly I 
commend you for your diligence and apt 
understanding.” 

But space fails us to enter more elabo- 
rately into the quaint observations which 
crowd every page, and into the obsolete 
methods of practice, with their apparent 
tediousness of working, which occasionally 
evoked such exclamations of astonishment 
from the scholar. But still we venture to 
hope that the extracts we have made from 
this relic of a bygone age will have been 
sufficient to present a faithful copy of the 
method of instruction now considerably 
upwards of three centuries back ; and even 
if we cannot enter into the enthusiasm 
with which the author advocated the 
claims of the art of numbering, nor accord 
to it all the importance he would desire, 
we are yet able to admire the sincerity of 
purpose which prompted his exertions for 
the advancement of education, and his en- 
deavours to kindle the lamp of learning at 
at a time when the darkness of superstition 
and ignorance brooded over the land, and 
when knowledge was so lightly esteemed. 

And thereisanother pointwhich impresses 
itself very forcibly in following the course 
of instruction imparted by this sixteenth 
century mentor, and it is this. We live 
now in every respect at high pressure. Our 
work is accomplished in the speediest 
possible manner, our recreations even to 
a great degree have assumed the same 





character. Competitive examinations in- 
volving a temporary and surface knowledge 
of abstruse subjects have given rise to a 
thoroughly artificial system of cramming, 
which, if persisted in, will eventually and 
effectually destroy all those more genuine 
and durable systems of instruction, which 
the modern march of civilisation has 
stamped with the brand of old worldism, 
and as being as obsolete and unworthy 
these so-called days of progress and im- 
provement. 

Now, can we not profit in some degree 
from the manner of education practised by 
our antiquated friend and his courteous 
and dutiful scholar? and, confessing with 
them that “it is practice and perseverance 
alone with maketh a man quicke and ripe 
in all things,” shun with suspicion all 
attempts at short cuts in pursuing any 
study, knowing that he who would gain a 
real insight into any subject must pursue 
his studies patiently, persistently, and per- 
severingly, building up his knowledge by 
daily practice and constant toil, and resting 
assured that the old adage has as much 
truth in it in the nineteenth century as 
when it was first formulated, that “ there 
is no royal road to learning.” 


ON THE WEARING OF RUE, 


AT some time or other of our lives we 
are certain to hear pretty Ophelia’s words 
whispered in our ears, and have to realise 
that fate stands beside us, holding out the 
bitter herb, and murmuring, “ there’s rue 
for you.” Itis of no use to turn a deaf ear ; 
we have to take it, and are lucky if we 
hear, too, that we may wear our rue with a 
difference. 

Much wearing of rue has been necessi- 
tated lately by reason of the bad times, 
of which we have heard so much, and 
which have influenced the circumstances 
of all of us, more or less ; and as we con- 
template with a rueful countenance the 
morsel that has fallen to our share, and 
turn it now this way and now that, 
before finally sticking it in our button-hole 
and resigning ourselves to the inevitable, 
we suddenly realise that though nothing 
can turn the detestable emblem of 
sorrow and suffering into either a rose or a 
camelia, still it is not quite unendurable— 
may be even not entirely unpleasant—if 
we gaze at it firmly, and recognise that it 
really is a useful plant, and not quite ugly 
after all. ‘Take, for example, the morsel of 
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rue which means lessened means and com- 
parative poverty. At first, how nauseous 
is the whole thing ! how hard, “ flat, stale, 
and unprofitable” the expanse of life 
before us! We fight foolishly against the 
inevitable, and are at first quite unable to 
see what we can do to rescue ourselves from 
the slough of despond into which we have 
fallen, often enough from no distinct fault or 
failing of our own. 

We will not, perchance, at the first 
onslaught of the foe, wear our rue at all. 
We throw it on one side, determined 
to forget it, and only find we cannot 
do so when the bitter odour that is 
over everything makes itself felt by 
the world outside as well as by our- 
selves. Then we pick up the piece 
that has fallen to our share, and discover 
that it has grown to twice its original 
size, only because we have not looked 
after it properly, and suppressed at once 
any sign of its developing into a large and 
formidable plant. 

For most certainly, if rue is handed to 
us by Fate, we must take it ; and it is best 
to do so at once ; and at once to resolutely 
determine to wear it jauntily, thus en- 
suring a speedy end to its existence as far 
as we ourselves are concerned, for it is a 


plant which cannot live if courageously 
handled, and which begins to fade the 
moment we realise its presence and deter- 
mine to make the best of it. 

It is astonishing how little the mere 
fact of poverty can hurt us, if we are 
courageous, and determine that the world 


shall not be too much for us, After all, 
fewer servants mean less responsibility ; a 
smaller house involves fewer cares; and if 
flowers fail us, because we cannot buy them 
as lavishly as of yore, it is astonishing how 
much longer those last that are given us 
than the ones we purchased so recklessly, 
and how many grasses and beautifully- 
coloured leaves are yielded to us by any 
hedge, or even in many square-gardens, 
that we should never have seen, maybe, 
had we never had occasion to seek dili- 
gently after something wherewith to fill 
our empty vases. Besides, the sight of 
the rue in our buttonhole just evident, not 
pushed prominently under the noses of all 
our acquaintance, ensures an amount of 
kindly sympathy from our friends that 
gives us an idea of human nature and its 
excellences that we should never have pos- 
sessed, had it not been for the fairy plant 
forced upon our notice in such an un- 
pleasantly hard manner, 





For instance, should we ever have 
learned all about Mr. Jones’s wonderful 
collection of books, had he not suddenly 
remembered that he required a catalogue 
made for him which only we could accom- 
plish satisfactorily, and which brought us 
in ten pounds just in the very nick of 
time? Would our eldest son and heir to 
our pens and ink—and to very little else— 
have been quite as much in request for 
long visits to his schoolfellows in the 
country and by the seaside if we had 
never fallen on our way? And, in fact, 
should we ever have discovered how good 
and kind all our friends were, had it not 
been that they saw our signal of distress, 
and tried their best to help us to forget 
that we were obliged to be wearing rue? 

We hear a great deal, it is just to say, 
on the other side of the matter, and have 
often been told by those in like circum- 
stances to ourselves, that the mere indica- 
tion of rue is enough to send friends flying 
in every direction but ours; but, thinking 
this over, we have come to the conclusion 
that conduct such as this is caused, not 
by the presence of rue, but by the manner 
in which it is worn. Most certainly it 
should not be flaunted, nor should its 
bitter flower be allowed to poison the home 
atmosphere, thus rendering it unendurable 
to anyone who has not lived in it, and so 
ceased to recognise that it is a strange and 
unnecessary perfume. 

Can there be shown a greater difference 
in the wearing of one’s rue than by the 
manner in which different people accept 
the infliction of an illness? Where one 
individual will send for a doctor apparently 
only to discover what not to do, and to do 
that, and nothing else, and will insist upon 
attendance that is rendered useless because 
it is utterly and entirely disregarded, and 
on medicine that goes to water the plants, 
and will spend his time on seeing how 
disagreeable he or she can make life in 
general to the unfortunate people about 
him, how sweetly another one will bear 
exactly the same species of trial ! 

The room of the person who will not 
wear his rue cheerfully is the room into 
which we never go, unless fairly obliged 
to do so, because we are quite sure 
to come out from it feeling as if every 
nerve had been strained to its utmost 
tension, and as if it were impossible to 
go on living any longer with such an 
element of discord in our midst. All we 
do or have tried to do is usually the one 
thing most disliked by the patient, who 
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makes his own pain and discomfort a 
thousand times worse than either need be ; 
and who growls and grumbles, and struggles 
angrily against his infliction, the while he 
renders himself an object of dislike to ali 
who are obliged to assist him, and who 
do so unwillingly, simply because of the 
disagreeable manner in which their efforts 
are received. 

As a contrast to this invalid, let us look 
upon another, who has taken his rue 
cheerfully, and wears it manfully, and, 
indeed, with a difference. The atmosphere 
of this sick chamber is soothing and 
restful, even to the strong members of the 
household. Here the word of nurse and 
doctor is law ; all is taken that is ordered ; 
everything is just what it ought to be; all 
our efforts are charming; all we do is just 
what the invalid most desired ; and when, 
at last, our invalid either recovers or goes 
away from us altogether, she or he leaves 
a blank behind that nothing ever fills, and 
that we always feel as long as memory 
lasts. 

Thinking over such cases as these, we 
remember two specially that forced upon us 
emphatically the fact that rue can, indeed, 
be worn with a vast amount of difference. 
In one, the invalid, a strong man, suddenly 
rendered lame and helpless, lay down reso- 
lutely on his couch of pain and discomfort, 
never knowing really that he might even 
rise from it again. He was quite quiet, 
quite cheerful ; followed the directions of 
his doctor implicitly; and though the 
shooting season and the hunting season 
waxed and waned, and he lay on his 
couch, dependent on a chance visitor in a 
dull country-town for any information, 
news, and amusement, one never saw a 
peevish look on his face, or heard a 
murmur from his lips. Happily, in due 
time, he got quite well, and is all the 
better and stronger for that year during 
which he had to wear his rue. 

In contradistinction to this picture, let 
us dwell lightly on the other case. A petu- 
lant woman, warring against the world 
that refused her silk stockings and 
luxuries, though it had givert her much 
beside. A cold caught; the doctor’s orders 
flatly disobeyed ; a silly refusal to eat and 
drink ; and, finally, a frightened, agonised 
creature, in the grasp of consumption, 
obliged to leave home and friends, and 
wander alone abroad in search of the 
health, which had been thrown away in an 
obstinate fit of dislike to recognise the 
rue, because it was pointed out to.her by 














some of her neglected and uncared-fot 
relations. 

Once more, there is the rue worn by 
those who are plain, or have some slight 
personal defect ; there is, moreover, that 
bitter rue to some folks that comes when 
the first wrinkle appears, or the first 
grey hair comes unbidden to lie among 
the brown; and there is that yet most 
bitter of all—the dreadful rue of loss 
by death, that one must wear at first 
silently and in the darkness until the first 
keen agony is over, and we dare come out 
into the sunshine, and walk once more 
among our fellow-men. 

With the first—that of any special 
defect—the wearing of the rue makes all the 
difference. Look for a moment at yonder 
sour-faced man, the hump between his 
shoulders starting doubtless from his heart, 
and lying there more heavily than ever 
it does on his back ; and then turn to his 
counterpart living two streets away, and ten 
chances to one if you ever remember that 
the latter is deformed at all. No; you can 
recall his cheery face, his small hands, his 
bright eyes, the tone of his pleasant, musical 
voice, and you remember all the informa- 


tion he gave you on a thousand subjects, | 
but you cannot reaily assert that he has a | 
hump before or behind, for you can only | 


state confidently that he is charming, and 
you hope to see a great deal more of him 
before your ways separate entirely. Truly 
these two men wear the same piece of rue 
in an entirely different manner. 

I question if men ever really wear the 
rue indicated in our second example, but 
women are sorely tried—even the best of 
them—when old age hands out the appor- 
tioned morsel of rue. But it really soon 
loses its bitterness if we recognise it as 
inevitably ours. 

It is very perceptibly rue to our neigh- 
bours should we refuse to wear it gracefully, 
and by aid of false hair and other adjuncts 
endeavour to keep up the fiction that youth 
is still in our possession, and that with 
rue we at all events have nothing in 
common. There is no more piteous sight 
than a woman engaged in a hand-to-hand 
fight with the tyrant Time, and though we 
may scoff at her and tear the absurd and 
gaudy veil in which she wraps herself into 
a thousand pieces, we can none of us refuse 
her a sigh or a tear, because her sufferings 
are real, even though they are caused by 
such a contemptible thing as the dislike to 
becoming older. 

Yet if people become frankly middle- 
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aged, and as frankly elderly, how sweet 
and charming they are, and how useful 
they can be to their generation! The 
calm eyes that so easily now pick out 
the useful from the useless, the right 
from the wrong, inspire younger folks 
with confidence in themselves and in life. 
The experience indicated by the firm 
mouth and the quiet expression, are so 
invaluable to the more youthful members of 
the band that round such a woman as 
this the whole life of a party insensibly 
centres. She can be done without far 
less comfortably, and will be missed a 
thousandfold more, than the belle of the 
gathering, who is nineteen, and possessed 
of little save her beauty, and an over- 
weening belief in her claims to worship 
enforced in and out of season. And if some- 
times, when alone or tired, she does re- 
member days when fatigue and she were 
utter strangers to each other, she smiles 
even while she sighs, because she knows how 
much wiser she is, how much quieter and 
calmer; that the younger folks, who, if 
they are young, have yet so much more 
suffering and disappointment before them, 
than ever she can have again. And, evenin 
the most terrible time of our lives, when 
stony-hearted, cold-eyed Death plants his 
leaden foot upon our hearts, and hands us 
our rue without a smile, or even a promise 
that we may some day put it away from 
us, we can yet wear that rue with a 
difference. 

Alas! there are some who refuse to see 
it even when death hands it to them; who 
plunge recklessly into gaiety, shocking 
their little world by the heartless in- 
difference with which they regard even 
the custom of standing apart for a while, 
enwrapped in ordinary and decent black ; 
and making mothers and fathers gaze 
apprehensively at their little ones, wonder- 
ing if they, too, would go to theatres in 
grey dresses when the grass is not green 
upon their graves, and causing bitter 
thoughts in many a heart of the short- 
ness of human affection, and the slenderness 
of what should be the strongest ties of 
all. But gradually even the most careless 
recognise that the world shrinks from 
heartlessness, and that sooner or later the 
disregarded rue makes itself felt and seen, 
and they too come to a time when they 
shed the tears, and feel all the sorrow, 
they at first refused to recognise, and find 
it all more bitter than it would have been 
had the tears been shed at first, when the 
sorrow was fresh. 





Then there is the sufferer who not only 
accepts her rue, but enwraps herself in 
naught beside garments trimmed and laden 
with the herb of sorrow; who twines rue in 
her hair, and gives rue to all who come to 
see her; until one by one her friends shrink 
away from her, and leave her alone in her 
gloom, because they cannot see that they 
help to lighten her sorrows the while they 
are wasting their own lives in a darkened, 
tear-clouded atmosphere. 

To such a one as this the singing of the 
birds, the laughter of a child, the shining 
of the sun are all intolerable burdens, and 
the real misery and sorrow are intensified 
a thousandfold, because the mourner will 
not allow sorrow to do her work, and will 
not rise again when once she has been 
stricken down to the earth. 

Contemplate, as a relief to this sombre 
picture, the brave, good soul who wears 
her rue with a difference. The sorrow 
that has fallen to her share only opens 
her eyes to the misery of others. Ifa child 
has been taken from her, just as he was 
becoming her dearest and her best, she 
sees in other children the pretty eyes 
that lie closed below the daisies. Has 
her husband left her alone? She sees 
in other young girls the girl she once 
was, and she smiles upon their love- 
affairs, helping them on, because she, 
too, has known how short, how brief, 
love can be, and through her own great 
pain has discovered the way to make others 
happier. Or she turns to her poorer 
brethren, and devotes to them the life that 
to others appears bereft of all that makes 
it worth living. 

It is impossible for any one of us to go 
through life without having, sooner or 
later, to wear our rue; and if we take it 
with a smile, remembering that happiness 
is always somewhere in the world, and 
that Time always renders rue innocuous 
by the mere passing of his wings, we shall 
be able to understand that it is indeed 
well to consider how we can best wear our 
especial portion, so that it shall not obtrude 
itself on our friends, nor embitter our 
lives with its presence. 


CHRONICLES OF ENGLISH 
COUNTIES. 
OXFORDSHIRE. 

THAt worthy topographer, Dr. Plot, 
whose Natural History of Oxfordshire is 
dedicated to the most sacred majesty of 
Charles the Second, begins his first chapter 
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with the heading, “ Of the heavens and 
air.” With all his display of erudition on 
this wide subject, he hardly succeeds, how- 
ever, in showing any marked advantages 
enjoyed by his own particular country over 
the rest of the wide globe. But when it 
comes to waters, it may be owned that, in 
the way of rills and streams, Oxfordshire is 
bountifully provided. In popular parlance, 
its rivers are in number three score and ten, 
and, though they do not make much show 
in the landscape as they wind through the 
county within their high banks and bosky 
margins, yet they bring a considerable 
accession to Father Thames, that first joins 
the county on its Gloucestershire border as 
a stream of no great magnitude, but leaves 
it, a little below Henley, in a much more 
dignified way. 

The county, perhaps, suffers a little in 
general importance from a congestion of 
interest about the banks of its border 
river, the Thames, and about the great 
University on the banks thereof. Anyhow, 
since the days of Dr. Plot, nobody has 
thought it worth while to write a compre- 
hensive history of Oxfordshire. 

Indeed, you may pass from Gloucester- 
shire far down the course of the Thames 
before encountering any strongly-marked 
distinctive feature in the county we are now 
exploring. We are still in the country of 
the Hwiccas, and we may trace the name 
in the forest of Wychwood, a forest which 
is now reduced to very moderate limits, 
but which once formed an extensive belt 
of woodland, that stretched right across 
the county. Blenheim Park was once a 
part of the forest, and relics of the same 
forest may be found in the parks and 
chases scattered about the county. 

Apart from the overwhelming pre- 
eminence of the City and University of 
Oxford, Woodstock seems to be naturally 
designed for the chief county centre ; and 
the old palace and park of our early Kings, 
associated with Parliaments and Councils ; 
with the gay hunting cavalcades of the 
Plantagenets ; with Fair Rosamond and 
her bower ; with Chaucer and the earliest 
strains of English poesy ; might well have 
been a happy object for a reverential 
pilgrimage. But here again the natural 
and appropriate associations of the place 
have been overborne and transmuted. 
Blenheim overpowers the whole, the 
great palace of the Churchills, one of the 
heavy loads which Vanbrugh piled so 
remorselessly upon mother earth, with its 
air of classic dignity; its galleries, now 





emptied of the art-treasures that gave them 
an appropriate fitness ; its allegoric ceilings ; 
its marble monuments; its cascades and 
fountains ; its terraces and temples. And 
yet all this—although morals and _ tales 
without number might be pointed and 
adorned from the history of Blenheim and 
its owners—is not of a nature to lie 
within the scope of these chronicles. 

If we can put aside for a while the 
thought of Blenheim and its glories, we 
may discover a few points of historic 
interest even within the enclosure of the 
modern park. Close by the fine three- 
arched bridge which crosses the waters of 
the artificial lake, stood the old manor- 
house and royal palace of Woodstock, one 
of the most private and secluded of the 
royal hunting-seats. In one of these 
wooded glades was Rosamond’s secluded 
bower, and a spring close by is known as 
Rosamond’s Bath. 

Modern criticism has done its best to 
discredit the story of the labyrinth within 
which the Fair Rosamond was concealed ; 
the visit of the fierce and jealous Queen ; 
the choice of dagger and bowl offered to 
the terrified damsel. But all this, if not 
actually and literally true, is appropriate 
enough to the characters and scenery of 
the period. The story of Rosamond’s 
life belongs entirely to our county. She 
was the daughter of Walter, Lord Clifford, 
and spent her early years in the nunnery 
of Godstow, now a neglected ruin, where 
stone coffins and other relics of the nuns 
are often brought to light. The nuns of 
Godstow had the credit of being a jolly, 
light-hearted community, many of them 
having been damsels of high degree, who 
were not disposed to submit to any very 
strict seclusion. We hear of their pleasant 
jaunts on the River Thames; of excursions 
among embowered recesses, and inviting 
walks along its banks; or of pleasant re- 
fections at Medley, then a summer-house 
of the Abbot of Osney, half-way between 
Godstow and Oxford, the Medley of 
George Withers’s song : 

In summer-time to Medley 
My love and I would go; 


The boatman there stood ready 
My love and I to rowe. 


Some such scene as this, when Rosamond 
was but fifteen years old, and the hand- 
some young Plantagenet about two-and- 
twenty, must have been the beginning of 
that famous amour. 

But the gaiety of heart which had accom- 
panied youth and innocence in the cloister, 
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deserted the fair girl within the recesses of 
the royal palace, beautiful and secluded as 
were its surroundings. 

A laund of white and grene, 

So fair one never had J in been. 

The first Henry had enclosed within his 
park a stockade devoted to wild animals, 
The great carnivora have ever been thought 
to be a peculiar and appropriate appendage 
to royalty, whether on the throne of 
Samarcand, of Delhi, or of London, and 
the lions of the Tower existed almost 
within living memory as a survival of the 
royal legend. Among the wild beasts of 
Woodstock, chroniclers mention one whose 
terrors were more imaginary than real—a 
porcupine, that is to say, which, according 
to the belief of the day, would let fly its 
quills right and left at an unwary assailant. 
At the fétes given by the same Prince 
to the citizens of his Norman capital at 
Caen figured lions, leopards, ostriches, and 
camels. So that evidently the King was 
a collector of such outlandish beasts, and 
probably had a complete assortment of 
them at his favourite Woodstock. 

We are not told whether these animals 
formed any part of the body-guard of Fair 
Rosamond ; but it seems likely enough 
that the stockade of the royal menagerie, 
and the precautions taken for the safe 
custody of the animals, gave rise to the 
popular legend of the labyrinth, which 
later chroniclers amplified from the re- 
sources of their own erudition. But, 
although the actual history of Rosamond 
remains obscure, there is little doubt that 
the rest of her short life was troubled and 
unhappy, or that before very many years 
had elapsed she was brought back to the 
home of her youth— 

The bringing home 
Of bell and burial. 

And there she rested for some thirty years 
before the high altar of the church of the 
nuns at Godstow, till, one day, Hugh, 
Bishop of Lincoln, made a visitation of the 
convent, and then it is related that “ when 
he had entered the church to pray, he saw 
a tomb in the middle of the quire, covered 
with a pall of silk, and set about with 
lights of waxe.” And he enquired— 
between the intervals of his paternosters— 
of what holy woman this was the resting- 
place ; and when the Bishop heard that 
here slept the Fair Rosamond, he ordered 
that her remains should be dug up and 
cast outside. One wishes that some brother 
had been there, like Laertes, to defend his 
sister’s tomb : 





I tell thee, churlish priest, 
A ministering angel shall my sister be 
When thou liest howling. 


Indeed, poor Rosamond had then a son 
alive who might have given a lesson to the 
Bishop—who was no other than Geoffrey, 
Archbishop of York. But this was iu the 
time of Richard Coeur de Lion’s crusade ; 
when Longchamp, Bishop of Ely, to whom 
Geoffrey was especially obnoxious, was 
Regent of the kingdom; and it has been 
thought, not without reason, that the dese- 
cration of Rosamond’s tomb was due as 
much to the desire to curry favour with the 
all-powerful justiciar as to any more exalted 
feeling. 

All the old park of Woodstock is 
redolent of memories of Chaucer. Here 
he may have lain and watched the day 
break, and, tempted from his couch by the 
melody of the nightingale, have sought 
the path to the woods, 

And helde the way downe by a brooke-side— 


one of the rills that now fill the lordly 
pool of Blenheim. And again he may 
have rested 

Under a maple that is fair and grene, 

Before the chamber window of the quene, 

At Woodstock. 
And if is was Chaucer’s home, it was also 
Elizabeth’s prison, and the pleasant spot 
inspired the fair vestal, soon to be throned 
in the west, to liberate her soul in verse. 

There are vestiges of still earlier 
antiquities about Blenheim—old Akeman 
Street, the British trackway between Bath 
and Colchester, may be traced to the 
northward of the mansion, and Stonesfield, 
close by, has justified its name by yielding 
up the remains of fine tesselated pavements 
of the Roman period. 

Woodstock itself has had its local his- 
tory, apart from royal and ducal personages, 
in its handiwork chiefly, the gloves, for 
which once the forest furnished the 
materials—the gloves of fawn-skin, which 
have been famous since the days of Eliza. 
beth, and allusions to which may be traced 
pretty constantly through the literature of 
succeeding centuries. And there was here 
a curious art manufacture, now probably 
quite extinct, of a refined kind of steel-work, 
chains and trinkets, forged out of old horse- 
shoe nails—a manufacture introduced, it is 
said, by one Metcalfe in the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, though surely the 
skilled artisans must have been at Wood- 
stock before that. 

Leaving Woodstock for the northern 
part of the county, we come to Chipping 
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Norton, bleak but healthy: an ancient 
market-town, with a fine church, distin- 
guished by its hexangular southern porch ; 
and then we reach a wilder and more 
barren part of the county, with the ancient 
Rollwright stones in evidence of its con- 
nection with the mysteries of some ancient 
rite, Locally these stones are known as 
the King Stone and the Five Knights, 
while the saying goes of the former that 
he would have been King of England if 
he could have seen Long Compton, which 
village is visible over the ridge of the hill 
a few yards farther on. 

From these parts nearly all the roads 
lead to Banbury, a testimony to the sanity 
of the nursery-rhyme that bids the children 
ride a cock-horse to Banbury Cross—a 
rhyme, too, that bears internal evidence of 
its own antiquity, for it is now a good 
many years since the ancient cross was 
done away with. “A goodly cross,” says 
Leland, “with many degrees about it ”— 
steps, that is, and therefore convenient for 
any fine lady to get on to her horse. A 
fine modern cross is now upon the site. 
Banbury cakes are still popular with young 
folks, and Banbury cheese was long famous 
for its richness, but is now unknown in the 
market, unless, indeed, the more modern 
Stilton may be reckoned as its descendant. 

Of Banbury, Dr. Plot writes “that it was 
made a burg in recompense of faithful 
service done to Queen Mary, whence ’tis 
plain this town was ever zealous in matters 
of religion.” And we get the note of zeal 
again in Ben Jonson’s Bartholomew Fair, 
where one of the characters, named Zeal 
of the land Busy, is a Banbury man. 
Even to the present day, in gazetteers and 
topographical works, you may come across 
some allusion to the former religious 
earnestness of the town. Lut, strange to 
say, this reputation came originally to the 
town from a mere;error of the press. 

The learned Camden, it will be remem- 
bered, wrote his great work, Britannia, in 
Latin, but it was soon translated into an 
English version, and the translators, not 
satisfied with Camden’s allusion to the 
fame of Banbury for cheese, added also 
cakes and ale. Camden, it is said, hap- 
pened to enter the printing-room when the 
work was in the press, read the proof- 
sheets, and, nettled with the liberty that 
had been taken with his text, altered the 
ale to zeale. And so topographers and 
others have gone on from the days of 
Elizabeth, or at least of James, lauding or 
sneering at the town for its zeal, when, all 





the time, it was only a question of good 
ale. Camden’s own copy of the Britannia, 
now surely in the Bodleian, bears his own 
annotation against the obnoxious word 
zeal—“ Foysted in by some compositor or 
pressman.” 

A few miles to the south of Banbury 
lies Broughton Castle, a fine Elizabethan 
moated mansion, now the seat of Lord Saye 
and Sele. Its various parts, dating from 
the fourteenth to the sixteenth centuries, 
recall the powerful families—the Brough- 
tons, the Wykehams, and the Fiennes—who 
have successively inhabited the old house. 
In one of its chambers, it is said, was 
held a secret council between Cromwell 
and his principal officers, when the death 
of King Charles was resolved upon. 

From Banbury, which is really an in- 
teresting town, with some fine old timber- 
framed houses of elaborate and beautiful 
design, we may follow the banks of the 
river Cherwell towards Oxford, without 
meeting any scene of interest till we come 
to Doddington, where Dr. Plot says that 
he saw a quintain in full swing, and 
the villagers tilting at it on the village- 
green. There is a gaunt, grim old castle 
close by, of the history of which little 
seems to be known. Only one episode in 
its career as a castle has come to the 
surface, and that is connected with Piers 
Gaveston, the favourite of Edward the 
Second, who was lodged here after his 
capitulation at Scarboro’ Castle. The 
favourite had surrendered to the Earl of 
Pembroke on condition that he was to have 
a fair trial, and speech of the King, and 
Pembroke was conveying his prisoner to 
Westminster, when he lodged him at 
Doddington Castle. Another of the con- 
federate lords, however—the Earl of War- 
wick, who was not committed to the 
capitulation—hearing that the castle was 
old and dilapidated, and the prisoner 
secured by only a slender guard, made a 
dash for the place, secured Gaveston, 
and carried him off to his own castle of 
Warwick, and there, like some cruel giant in 
a story-book, dispatched him at his leisure. 
If Doddington Castle was then old and 
dilapidated, it is probable that it has 
hardly been occupied since, or turned to 
account, 

And now we come to Islip, the birth- 
place of the Confessor, and an ancient seat 
of the Saxon Kings, but with nothing to 
show for its old-time greatness. The 
Confessor gave the place to the Abbey of 
St. Peter, Westminster, his own favourite 
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foundation, and to Westminster Abbey the 
manor still belongs. 

Presently the river Cherwell attains to 
something like dignity and beauty as it 
passes under the walls of Magdalen College 
and under Magdalen Bridge, where, with 
the beautiful Magdalen Tower, it forms a 
very admirable picture, and so it passes by 
the Botanical Gardens towards the Thames: 

These Oxford schools 
Are richly seated near the river side. 

Without going into academical history, 
there is much of interest to be learnt 
about the old city itself, overborne as 
it has been by the paramount influence 
of the University. It may have been 
originally a stronghold of the Britons, and 
scholars and civilians may have clung to 
the place from the days of the Roman 
occupation. Most certainly, in the eighth 
century, when the Saxon princess, Frides- 
wide, established herself upon the site 
of the present Christ Church, there 
was already a settlement of some kind 
existing within the ancient walls. From 
that time, no doubt, there was a con- 
tinuous occupation by scholars, who found 
shelter in sundry inns and hostels, and 
these scholars, probably always of a tur- 
bulent and pugnacious character, took part 
in the’ various contests that went on 
about the old walls—sometimes with in- 
vading Danes, sometimes with the citizens 
themselves. 

The gallant resistance made by the city 
against the Conqueror was probably aided 
by the scholars, and many, no doubt, of 
their number fell under William’s ven- 
geance, while their inns and hostels shared 
in the general devastation—a devastation 
which can be measured in the passionless 
record of Domesday, that four hundred and 
seventy-eight houses out of seven hundred 
and twenty-one were so desolated that they 
could notpay geld. Then was built thestrong 
castle to overawe citizens and scholars ; 
but it cannot be said that even the stern 
Norman rule was successful in crushing the 
turbulence and effervescence of the youthful 
spirit of the scholars. The disputes between 
town and gown culminated in the first years 
of the thirteenth century, when a student 
killed a woman, and when, on the citizens 
making reprisals, the town was laid under 
an interdict, and the scholars dispersed in 
all directions—some to Reading, some to 
Cambridge, and others to Maidstone, In 


this case, as the Pope himself took up the 
cudgels in favour of the students, the 
citizens were forced to make amends, But 








a little later the scholars were all banished 
by the King from the city during the sitting 
of a Parliament there, and, apparently 
offended at this treatment at the hands of 
royalty, a considerable number of the 
students joined the Barons’ party in the 
defence of Northampton. 

Cardinal Wolsey seems to have been the 
first to introduce method and order into 
the schools, and his great foundation of 
Christ Church, for which he seized the 
revenues of the abbey which had succeeded 
the original nunnery of St. Frideswide, as 
well as of other religious foundations, 
formed the model of the colleges that now 
began to rise on every side, 

It was a strange experience for Oxford 
when, during the civil wars, it became the 
head-quarters of the monarchy against the 
Parliament. King Charles had his apart- 
ments at Christ Church, and the Queen 
at Merton. The fragmentary Parliament 
which responded to the King’s invitation, 
held its sittings in the University buildings 
—the Lords in the Upper Schools, the 
Commons in the Convocation House. And 
this was not the last Parliament to meet 
at Oxford. In the plague year, it will be 
remembered, the Houses removed to 
Oxford, and again a Parliament was 
summoned by King Charles the Second to 
assemble in the University city in 1681. 

Descending the river Thames from 
Oxford, the great house of the neighbour- 
hood, with grounds the resort of picnics 
and pleasure-parties innumerable, is 
Nuneham Courtney, the seat of the Har- 
courts, which, without any great historic 
interest, is full of attractions in its gardens 
and belongings. 

But the neighbourhood of the Thames 
suggests a glance at the former condition 
of the navigation, when the river was the 
great water-way for the fruits and harvests 
of the west in their conveyance to London. 

Up to the seventeenth century the navi- 
gation of the river was left pretty much 
to its natural state. Barges moved up and 
down in floods and freshets, and when the 
water was low they were obliged to lie by. 
It was not until the twenty-first year of 
the reign of James the First, that a distinct 
effort was made to improve the water-way. 

Locks and turnpikes were at that time 
established, the latter answering to our 
present locks, with enclosed basins, and 
gates at either end—the former a rude 
kind of contrivance thus described: “If 
the fall be not great, a lock will suflice, 
made up of bars of wood, called runners, 
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set perpendicularly to the bottom of the 
passage, and gates put down between every 
two, which will keep a head of water as 
well as the turnpike, but must all be 
pulled up and the water let go when a 
barge has to pass.” Now it can be very 
easily conceived that a barge would go 
down this way merrily enough, perhaps 
too merrily, indeed ; but how to drag it up 
against the rapid, which must have re- 
sembled the stream ofa mill weir? How- 
ever, there were engines placed at these 
points, in the form of capstans, generally 
called crabs, whose office it was to let down 
by moderating progress, and draw up by 
main force the barges coming to the passage, 
and relics of some of these crabs or capstans 
may still be found, it is said, at places on 
the river banks, 

Of the more elaborate turnpikes there 
were three between Oxford and Bercot— 
one at Iffley, one at Sandford, and a third 
at Culham in the Swift Ditch. 

The course of the river now brings us to 
Dorchester, with its ancient abbey church, 
full of interest, and the memories of its 
ancient bishopric, originally founded by 
Birinus, the missionary bishop of the West 
of England, whose name is also perpetuated 
in Bicester, which is short for the Camp of 
Birinus. 

At Doncaster we come to the Thame, a 
river of no great magnitude, but deep, and 
flowing between high banks, and not easy to 
cross in animpromptu manner. Andatsome 
distance from the left bank of the Thame 
lies the little village of Chalgrove, the scene 
of an important incident in the civil wars. 

The occasion was a daring raid by 
Prince Rupert, who galloped forth from 
Oxford at the head of his cavalry, late one 
Saturday night, and never drew bridle till 
he reached Wycombe, in Buckinghamshire, 
some five-and-twenty miles away, and 
right among the hunting-grounds of the 
Puritan party, who flourished extremely in 
those regions, a district where there could 
be no harm in plundering and seizing 
everything that could be got hold of, as 
the victim would be for a certainty only 
one of the crop-ears. <A pretty disturbance 
these rude troopers must have made in the 
quiet Buckinghamshire towns and villages; 
driving off cattle; sweeping away the 
contents of the hen-roosts; impounding 
everything they could lay their hands 
upon, from the family spoons to the 
squire’s silver flagons, 

The very noise and turmoil, the baaing 
of sheep, the lowing of cattle, the clucking 





of fowls, the screams of women and 
children, the hoarse shouts of men, rising 
suddenly in the quietude of night, neces- 
sarily gave the alarm to the enemy’s posts, 

There was riding and galloping from 
every direction towards the head-quarters 
of the Parliament troops, under Lord 
Essex, now established at Thame. The 
Prince, a good deal encumbered by his 
booty, was making his way homewards 
by a circuitous route, having taken the 
precaution beforehand to plant a guard 
at Chistlehampton Bridge over the river 
Thame, which, if not broad, is sufficiently 
deep and unfordable to stop an army in its 
march, It was now eight o’clock on Sun- 
day morning, and the posts of the hostile 
army were everywhere on the alert and 
feeling in all directions for their daring 
and reckless enemy. At the general’s 
head-quarters the route of the raiders was 
pretty well guessed at by the officers, 
who knew every inch of the ground. 
Everything depended, in the way of 
reprisal and recapture, on intercepting the 
Prince before he reached Chistlehampton 
Bridge, and so, without waiting to form 
their men, a band of officers rode off, 
with such troopers as they could collect 
xt the moment. Foremost among these 
officers was the well-known John Hampden. 

Prince Rupert had almost reached the 
bridge, when he heard the thud of the 
advancing cavalry on his flank. His men 
were actually, many of them, riding down 
the lane that led to the bridge, when 
Rupert recalled them, sending on only 
the horses heavy-laden with plunder, 
faced round, and drew up in line on 
Chalgrove Fields, to the north-east of the 
village. The enemy charged bravely enough, 
but in scattered fashion, just as they came 
up, with horses blown and without any 
regular order, and naturally made no im- 
pression on the serried ranks of Rupert’s 
troops. Many officers of the Parliament 
were slain, and the rest drew off. A brace 
of bullets from a trooper’s pistol had struck 
John Hampden in the shoulder, and he 
rode off even before the fight was over, 
feeling that he had got his death-wound, 
his head hanging down, and resting his 
hands on the neck of his horse. 

Rupert made good his retreat without 
further molestation, and rode back into 
Oxford in triumph—a triumph all the 
greater when it was ascertained from a 
prisoner who had seen the occurrence, 
how the great patriot had been badly 
wounded. 
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Hampden was taken back to Thame, 
where he lingered in great suffering for three 
weeks, and then expired. 

The scene of the fight is little changed in 
all these years; thelaneis still tobe made out, 
pointing a little to the north of the village, 
and every now and then some memorial of 
the fight is turned up by the plough in 
the shape of some rusty morsel of lead or 
iron. 

A little to-the south of the scene of the 
skirmish lies Ewelme, with its fine church 
and monuments to the descendants of 
Geoffrey Chaucer. The poet is himself 
generally reported to have married a 
lady of distinction and some wealth 
in the person of the sister of Catherine 
Swynford, the mother of the Beauforts, 
and eventually the wife of John of 
Gaunt. The poet’s son, Thomas, still 
further increased the family dignity by 
marrying a well-endowed heiress, and 
thus became a person of mark and con- 
sideration, often being employed by the 
King on important services, but never 
rising beyond the rank of esquire. For 
his daughter Alice, a brilliant if not a 
very happy fate was in store. She was 


sought in marriage by William de la Pole, 
afterwards by the partiality of Queen 


Margaret of Anjou raised to the dignity 
of Duke of Suffolk. It was a dignity 
dearly purchased, however, by the jealousy 
and ill-will of the Yorkist party, and the 
Duke, on the preponderancy of that party, 
was banished from the realm, and then 
seized on his way to exile and decapitated. 
Duchess Alice long survived her husband, 
and indeed lived to see the further mis- 
fortunes of her family in the ruin of the 
House of Lancaster. 

It now only remains to notice that 
pleasant corner of Oxfordshire, almost 
enclosed by the River Thames, where 
Mapledurham lies among rich woods by 
the riverside. It is a fine old Elizabethan 
mansion, the home of the Blounts for 
many generations, but chiefly interesting 
to the world in general as the home of 
Martha Blount, the friend of Pope and the 
object of a devoted if platonic attach- 
ment on his part. It was delightful, no 
doubt, for the young woman to be wooed 
in such pleasant fashion by her elderly 
admirer. Pope had too much savoir 
faire to want to marry her himself; but 
he did not want her to marry anybody 
else, and he would lure her back to town 
by contrasting its delights with the dulness 
of the country. 





She went to plain work, and to purling brooks, 

Old fashion’d halls, dull aunts, and croaking rooks; 

She went from opera, park, assembly, play, 

To morning walks, and prayers three hours a day; 

while he casts a scornful glance ab the 
country lover, 


Whose laughs are hearty, though his jests are 
=] 3 J 
coarse, 


And loves you best ot all things—but his horse. 


And how could an elderly poet woo 

more prettily than this ? 

So when your slave at some clear idle time, 

Not plagued with headaches or the want of rhyme, 
Stands in the streets abstracted from the crew, 
And while he seems to study thinks of you. 

And now there remains quiet Ship- 
lake, where Granger, the author of the 
Biographical History of England, was so 
long incumbent; and then we come to 
Henley and its charming bridge, its swans, 
its regatta, and its metropolitan associa- 
tions generally. 





COUNT PAOLO’S RING. 
A SHORT SERIAL STORY, 


CHAPTER VI. 

It may be regarded as an established 
fact, that women very rarely fall in 
love at first sight. Love with them is 
usually the result of circumstances—very 
often of propinquity, occasionally of grati- 
tude, and not seldom, though this is a base 
and spurious love, of want of occupation 
and paucity of mind. It may fairly be 
assumed that the girl who fritters away 
her days in novel-reading and fancy-work, 
will also fritter away her affections as 
foolishly and uselessly as she fritters away 
her time. And there is also this difference 
between the sexes—that whereas a woman’s 
love is of gradual growth, and rarely 
springs, Minerva-like, at once into full 
and vigorous life, man, being the more im- 
pulsive animal, with passions stronger and 
less under control, is apt to love hastily 
and often, alas! unwisely. 

Before Sir Noel had spoken half-a-dozen 
words to Angela Monteith the firm convic- 
tion that before him stood the ideal woman 
of his dreams began, with alarming 
rapidity, to form in his mind. Before the 
evening was over he had heard her history 
from his cousin, and listened to her praises, 
and was already over head and ears in love 
with her before another week had passed. 

-But it was some time before any sus- 
picion of that fact, or any conviction that 
in him she beheld her hero, her ideal lover, 
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dawned upon Angela’s mind. She saw 
much of him during the next few weeks, 
for his visit to Lady Sara, originally in- 
tended to be of but three days’ duration, 
extended, much to his aunt’s delight and 
his keener-sighted cousin’s amusement, into 
a month; and some part of every day 
belonging to that month he spent at the 
Abbey. 

It is needless to say that he always 
received a hearty welcome from its mis- 
tress. Any friend of Lady Sara’s would 
be sure to find favour in Mrs. Monteith’s 
eyes ; but when that friend was a nephew, 
an M.P., and a Baronet, she scarcely knew 
how to show her appreciation of the 
honour shown her by his frequent visits. 
So adinner on an unprecedented scale of 
grandeur—where the viands were of the 
costliest description and the champagne 
flowed like water, where the “‘créme de la 
créme” of the Barlaston merchants and 
manufacturers were assembled, and the 
conversation was of the dullest and most 
business-like description—was given in 
his honour. This was followed by 
numerous tennis-parties, and small dances, 
and a picnic. Nothing was too good, too 
much could not be done, for this guest 
whom Mrs. Monteith delighted to honour. 

She was not without hopes at first that 
she beheld in Sir Noel a prospective, son- 
in-law; but Nancie, when it became 
apparent to her, quickly dispelled that 
notion, and in her most emphatic manner. 

“Tam the last person in the world Sir 
Noel would be likely to admire, mother 
dear ; so please put that notion out of your 
head,” she said. ‘I am too independent 
and strong-minded,” 

Mrs. Monteith sighed. 

“Yes; that is what I have always 
said, Men do not like strong-minded 
women.” 

“Sir Noel does not, at all events. His 
ideal woman is a gentle, meek-spirited 
creature, who will look up to him with 
adoring reverence, and no more dream of 
contradicting him, or of criticising his 
actions, than of flying—or any other im- 
possibility. If he comes to see either of 
us, it is Angel and not I who is the attrac- 
tion.” ; 

* Angel! Do you think so?” 

“T am sure of it. He is very spoons 
upon Angel just at present. Mind, I don’t 
know that it will last,or that he means 
anything serious. Men are such queer 
creatures, it is quite impossible to say 
what they do or they do net mean. Even 





I, with all my experience, and I have had 
as much as most girls,” Nancie went on 
reflectively, “‘am a little puzzled sometimes. 
Sir Noel may be only philandering ; but I 
think”—and she laughed—‘‘he is in 
earnest.” 

‘“‘Tt would be a very good match for 
Angela, and she is a dear, good girl,” 
Mrs. Monteith said meditatively, a new 
consciousness of Angela’s merits all at once 
awakening in her mind. ‘I was always 
very fond of her.” 

‘* And you will be fonder than ever if 
she marries Sir Noel? Well, mother, I 
hope your wishes will be realised,” Nancie 
said gravely. “It is not often in this 
world—in spite of the copy-book maxim— 
that virtue brings its own reward, and to 
be related even in a remote degree to 
Sir Noel Clarige and his charming aunt 
would be a fitting reward for your kind- 
ness to Angela, would it not?” 

“T was not thinking of myself, Nancie. 
I should be glad to see Angela well 
married,” Mrs. Monteith answered severely. 
“She will have no fortune, and even 
pretty girls with money find it a difficult 
matter to get husbands nowadays!” She 
paused, then added meditatively: “ I wonder 
what dear Lady Sara would say if——” 

Mrs. Monteith was privately of the 
opinion which Nancie expressed openly— 
namely, that a marriage which would give 
her a Baronet for a connection would be a 
very fit recognition on the part of Pro- 
vidence of her kindness to Angela. She 
was kinder than ever to her young relative, 
gave her a new dress for the dinner-party, 
and a string of pearls—the duplicate of a 
necklace which she had given to Nancie 
on her last birthday—and was so unusually 
gracious and affectionate that Angela was 
much astonished. 

She wasvery far from guessing the reason 
which called forth this unwonted display of 
affection, and quite ignorant of Mrs. 
Monteith’s hopes. So far, indeed, she had 
scarcely thought of Sir Noel in the light of 
a lover. She liked him yery much; she 
thought him pleasant, and clever, and 
entertaining ; not to be compared with that 
majestic hero of her dreams—the Count 
Paolo—of course, but still immeasurably 
superior both in manner, and appearance, 
and in every other respect to Mr. Holmes 
or any other of her admirers; and she was 
often a little surprised that a being so 
clever, and brilliant, and altogether above 
the ordinary run could care to seek her 
out so persistently, and appear to prefer 
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her society to that of Nancie or any of the 
other girls. 

If it had been Nancie—Nancie, who was 
so bright and merry, to whom all the men 
liked to talk—Angela would not have been 
suprised, but she had a very poor opinion 
of her own merits, and Sir Noel’s preference 
for her society often puzzled her. Nancie 
looked on with her bright, shrewd eyes, 
and watched the progress of events in 
amused silence. 

‘‘When would Angela awake to the 
knowledge of Sir Noel’s love?” she 
wondered, 

It seemed impossible to her that any 
girl, not absolutely a fool, could remain so 
long in ignorance of it, and she often felt 
inclined to open Angela’s eyes and to hurry 
on events a little. 

“But if I did, as likely as not the 
next time he came the little goose would 
take fright, and freeze him with her 
haughty, reserved airs,” Nancie thought. 
“Ts she really as innocent as she seems, I 
wonder ? Why,I should have known weeks 
ago.” 

Nancie, who had graduated early in the 
school of love-making, could have taken a 
first-class diploma in the science of flirta- 
tion, and have given Angela many useful 
hints. But because she liked Sir Noel, and 
was anxious to see Angela his wife, and 
because she was of the opinion that many 
desirable matches are spoiled by injudicious, 
if well-meant, meddling, she held her 
peace and looked on in silence. And so 
the little drama went on, and the two actors 
played their parts, all unconscious of the 
keen, amused eyes that watched the pro- 
ceedings with placid interest. 

Angela was alone one evening when Sir 
Noel called. Nancie and her mother and 
father were dining with Carrie, Angela 
had also received an invitation, but a 
severe headache had prevented her from 
accompanying the others, and she had 
remained at home to nurse it. She was 
not altogether sorry. Carrie’s dinner- 
parties were usually dull, and Nancie, who 
detested them, had openly expressed her 
regret that she could not change places 
with Angela. 

The day had been very hot and sultry, 
but towards sunset the air grew cooler, and 
a breeze sprang up and came blowing 
across the moors, and brought with it a 
delicious scent of wild-thyme and heather. 

Angela went into the garden as soon as 
the carriage had driven away, and the cool 
wind blew refreshingly in her face, and 





brought relief to her aching head. She 
took a book, and sat down under the trees, 
and a servant brought her some tea and a 
plate of strawberries and bread-and-butter, 
and she enjoyed this simple meal much 
more than she would have done the grand 
dinner-party at Kell House. 

As she leant back in her chair, listening 
dreamily to the buzzing of the bees among 
the roses, and watching the butterflies 
flitting across the lawn, Sir Noel came up 
the avenue. 

Angela did not turn her head or notice 
his approach, and he paused and gazed 
with delighted eyes on the fair picture 
before him. 

Across the moors the shadows of the 
ever-changing clouds passed and repassed. 
The sun was setting; its golden light 
streamed full upon the windows of the 
Abbey, and upon the lawn and flowers, 
The only spot of shade was under the 
copper-beech trees, where Angela sat; and 
above her head the quivering leaves shone 
like burnished gold. She leant back in 
her chair, with her clasped hands resting 
idly on her knees—a still, motionless figure, 
in her white gown, with a square of black 
lace falling over her yellow head upon her 
shoulder, just where a cluster of crimson 
roses rested among the laces at her throat. 
There were more roses in her belt ; on one 
side a bank of roses, yellow, and white, 
and red, filled the air with an exquisite 
fragrance, and as at last she looked up, and 
saw Sir Noel, other roses—still more beau- 
tiful in his eyes—sprang up and bloomed 
in her fair face. 

“ Sir Noel, I did not expect to see you 
this evening,” she said with a little sur- 
prise in her voice, as he came forward and 
took her hand inhis. “TI thought you had 
visitors at the Hall.” 

“They did not arrive, fortunately for 
me ;” and Sir Noel, declining the chair to 
which she pointed, flung himself at the 
grass at her feet, and looked up at her with 
admiring eyes; “so I walked down to the 
Abbey on the chance of finding someone 
at home.” 

“ They are all out but me ; Carrie has a 
dinner-party to-night.” 

“Indeed! How is it you are not 
there ?” 

“ T had a headache, and I was not par- 
ticularly sorry ; Carrie and I never get on 
together, and her husband—well,” and 
Angela checked herself and laughed, “is 
not a particular favourite either with 
Nancie or me. 
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* T should think not—vulgar cad! How 
could she marry him?” Sir Noel said in a 
tone of supreme disgust; “ but then Mrs, 
Jeans is very different from her sister.” 

“Why, of course she is different; 
Nancie is the dearest darling in the 
world,” Angela cried enthusiastically. “ By 
the way, Sir Noel, what has become of 
Mr. Lansdell? We have not seen him for 
more than a week. Is he out of town?” 

“No; but I fancy he is very busy just 
now. Thereis a great deal of sickness in 
the parish, I know. I have not seen him 
for several days, and last night, when I 
called at the vicarage, I was told that he 
had not been in since morning.” 

Angela’s face had grown very thought- 
ful; she did not seem to hear the latter 
part of the sentence. 

“Sickness of what kind?” she asked 
anxiously. 

“Some bad kind of fever, I believe ; 
“but don’t be alarmed, Miss Angel. It 
is quite confined to the lower parts of the 
town. There is little fear of it spreading 
here.” 

Angela looked surprised and a little 
disgusted. 

“T am not at all afraid,” she said con- 
temptuously ; “but I was wondering—— 
Do you know in what part of the town it 
is bad, Sir Noel?” 

‘‘Tt is worst in Green Street, I believe. 
Lansdell says the houses are badly drained, 
and several almost unfit for occupation, so 
it is no wonder,” Sir Noel said carelessly. 

The pained look deepened on Angela’s 
face. 

“T was afraid of this. Oh, how sorry 
Nancie will be! Nearly all the houses in 
Green Street belong to Mr. Monteith, Sir 
Noel, and Mr. Lansdell told her, nearly a 
month ago, what he has told you, and 
asked her to use her influence with her 
father to have the houses put in order, 
She did her best, I know, but he would 
not listen, and only laughed, and advised 
her not to take any notice of ‘the parson’s 
fads.’ The houses were quite good enough 
for the people who lived in them, he said. 
And now that this has happéned I know 
she will think it is partly her fault.” 

“How can she? That is absurd!” 

“Ttis true, I am afraid. Poor Nancie!” 

Angel sighed, and looked so disturbed 
and unhappy, that Sir Noel regretted that 
he had introduced the subject. He smiled 
and looked at her tenderly. 

* What a sad face! IL wish I had not 
told you. Don't think anything more 





about it, Miss Angel. Give me that 
poor rose you are twisting so unmercifully 
round your fingers,” he said coaxingly. 

Angel smiled and coloured, and glanced 
at the rose in her hand. It was one that 
had fallen from her belt—a half-opened 
crimson bud. 

“ That rose! It isa poor faded thing, not 
worth having,” she said. ‘See, there are 
some lovely buds on that tree. I give 
you leave to gather any that you like.” 

“T would rather have this one—you have 
worn it,” Sir Noel said. ‘Therein its 
value lies. You know the opinion of the 
great poet?” And then, with a smile on 
his lips and a happy light in his eyes, he 
looked up, and sang in a rich, mellow 


voice : 
** Ah, one rose— 
One rose, but one, by those fair fingers culled, 
Were worth a hundred kisses pressed on lips 
Less exquisite than thine.” 


Angela blushed, but she smiled, and her 
eyes drooped. 

‘‘The poet was very easily satisfied, I 
think,” she said disdainfully. 

“T will be quite as easily satisfied. 
Come, give it me.” 

“There, then—take it !” 

Angela held out the rose. Sir Noel 
took it, and the hand that held it, and 
seemed unwilling to let the latter go. It 
was the left hand, and he looked curiously 
at the ring it bore. 

“What a curious ring! Is it an heir- 
loom, Angel ?” he asked softly. 

“No; it was a gift.” 

Angel’s eyes grew dreamy ; a little soft 
smile rose to her lips as she looked down 
at the ring. Sir Noel felt still more curious, 

“T don’t admire it ; it looks more like a 
man’s than a lady’s ring,” he said; and 
there was a thrill of jealous discontent in 
his voice. 

“You are right. It was worn originally 
by the man who gave it to me,” Angela 
answered quietly. 

“Indeed |” 

Thenoteof jealousy deepened in Sir Noel’s 
voice. He let her hand drop, and twirled 
his moustache impatiently. Curiosity 
urged, while modesty forbid him to ask the 
name of the giver, and, as usual with his 
sex, modesty, after a very short conflict, 
retired discomfited, and curiosity triumphed. 

‘Would it be a very rude question— 
would you think it unjustifiable curiosity 
on my part if I asked you to tell me the 
giver’s name, Angel 1” he said eagerly. 

Angel hesitated a moment. Nancie, 
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placed in the same position, would have 
assumed a dozen little coquettish airs of 
mystery; would have smiled, and, if pos- 
sible, blushed ; and in various ways, to the 
best of her ability, would have driven Sir 
Noel to the verge of desperation before she 
satisfied his curiosity. But Angela was 
almost totally free from coquetry, and, 
although she hesitated, and the colour 
deepened in her cheeks, she answered 
readily enough : 

“It was a great friend—the Count Paolo 
Ostrolenka.” 

“The Count Paolo!” 

Now, indeed, did the demon jealousy 
rage in Sir Noel’s heart. It conjured up a 
picture of a handsome Italian count, with 
dark, eloquent eyes, and a low, sweet voice ; 
a love-scene where the ring was given 
and received, a scene not unlike the balcony 
scene in Romeo and Juliet; blushes, and 
kisses, and whispered low words—all 
manner of tantalising, maddening visions 
rose before him at the innocent words ! 

“Ah, some charming young Italian, I 
suppose?” he said, with a sneer and a 
short laugh. 

Angela looked a little surprised at the 
tone in which the words were said. She 
drew up her stately head. 

‘No Italian at all! A Pole!” she said 
coldly. 

A Pole! That was worse and worse, Sir 
Noel thought. An Italian was bad enough, 
but a Polish Count, encircled, as Polish 
Counts from time immemorial have 
been, with the halo of romance; a 
Polish Count, who, doubtless, had been 
deprived by the hand of a tyrant of his 
ancestral estates, and lived but with the 
avowed purpose of avenging his country 
and the martyred heroes who were languish- 
ing in Siberian mines, was a still more for- 
midable rival. He was silent a moment 
then. 

“ Young, I suppose, and handsome ?” 
he said in a tone of studied indifference, 
aud he twisted the rose impatiently round 
his fingers, 

Oh, how Nancie would have enjoyed the 
scene! How she would have revelled in 
his discomfiture, how tantalisingly she 
would have smiled and blushed! It was 
really a thousand pities that Angela failed 
to see the humorous side of the matter. 

‘Not so very young,” she said quietly ; 
“he had a few grey hairs, at allevents. I 
think he must have been over forty when 
I first knew him, and that is more 
than two years ago. And handsome? 





Well, I suppose he was. I never saw any 
face like his,” she added, and her soft eyes 
grew still more dreamy and beautiful. 

Sir Noel’s face grew a shade less stormy. 
It was absurd, perfectly absurd for him, 
Sir Noel Clarige,a man intheprime of youth 
and good looks, a Baronet, and a Member 
of Parliament, to be jealous of a middle- 
aged, grey-haired Polish refugee! Quite 
absurd! And yet girls were so ridiculously 
romantic, he thought impatiently. There 
was no accounting for the odd fancies they 
took into their heads. 

* And he gave you the ring as a love-gift, 
Angel?” he said, asking the same question 
as Nancie had once asked before, but with 
a different degree of interest. ‘Are you 
engaged to him?” 

Angela laughed softly. The question 
seemed so utterly absurd to her. She was 
even a little disposed to feel indignant at 
it—to consider it a slur upon her hero’s 
dignity. 

“ How absurd! I don’t think Count 
Paolo will ever marry—certainly he would 
never think of me,” she said. 

“Why not? Why should he not marry 
like other men? And certainly,” and Sir 
Noel’s voice lost its jealous ring, and grew 
very low and tender, “‘he could not wish— 
what man could ?—for a fairer, sweeter 
wife than you, Angel !” 

He took her hand again, to the intense 
delight of a housemaid, who was watching 
the scene with sympathetic eyes from a 
bedroom window which overlooked the 
lawn. 

“So that’s the way the quality make 
love,” said the girl a little contemptuously. 
“It’s a poor, soft sort o’ way to my thinkin’. 
Why doesn’t he put his arm round her 
waist and give her a squeeze as Joe did 
when he asked me to keep company wi’ 
him. ‘Ye look so pretty, my dear, I 
couldn’t help it,’ says Joe, and I am sure 
Miss Angel looks lovely enough,” Molly 
went on admiringly. ‘ Well, I shouldn’t 
care for my young man to be that bashful.” 

And then the voice of the irate house- 
keeper in the distance disturbed Molly’s 
observations, and she reluctantly left the 
window. 

Angel gave a startled look into Sir 
Noel’s face. She coloured, trembled, and 
her heart beat wildly. Was this what it 
meant? she thought. Was this the mean- 
ing of Sir Noel’s constant visits—of the 
tender words —the looks which had so 
often puzzled her? He loved her—he 
sought her for his wife. Was it possible 
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that such happiness was really in store for | serious face; and although Angel did not 
her—that, unasked and unsought, love had | speak, he was so sure of what the answer 

















come? She gave a low, nervous laugh. 
“Nay, how can I tell? I am scarcely a 


fit judge of that,” she said, and she tried to | 
speak carelessly and lightly, that he might | eyes. It was a long time before she moved 


not guess the tumult and the sweet unrest 


in her heart, 

“T for one could not, at all events,” Sir 
Noel said quickly. And he rose from the 
grass and leant against the tree, and looked 
down at her with happy, excited eyes. 
“ Angel, don’t you know why I am stay- 
ing here so long? Did you think it was 
for love of Lady Sara?” he went on, and 
he gave a low, agitated laugh. “ Why, I 
loved you from the first moment that my 
eyes rested on your beautiful face. I loved 
you then, but not one half so much as I 
love you now! Angel, darling, won’t you 
speak—won’t you give me an answer ? 
Tell me that you love me!” 

Angel looked at him with serious, beau- 
tiful eyes. Her blushes had paled, her 
heart had ceased its throbbing. All at 
once, a great calm had succeeded to the 
tumult which so lately had raged there. 
She felt happy and contented and yet a 
little disappointed. Was this all? she 
wondered. Was it really love that called 
up this tranquil happiness in her heart ; 
and, if so, where was the ecstatic bliss 
which, according to all the novels and 
love-poems, ought at that moment to have 
filled her heart ? 

Unfortunately, at that moment an in- 
terruption in the shape of a message from 
Lady Sara occurred. The visitors, who 
had been expected earlier in the day, 


arrived soon after dinner; and Lady Sara | 


at once sent to inform her nephew of the 
fact, and to request his immediate return. 
And as one of the visitors—an especial 
friend of Sir Noel’s—had accompanied the 
messenger, and was now waiting in the 
avenue for him, Sir Noel was obliged to 
hurry away. He muttered something under 


his breath that sounded very unlike a 


blessing at the untimely interruption. 


“T must go, I suppose — confound | 


them !—but I will come for my answer 
to-morrow, Angel,” he said as he held her 
hand in his, and looked down at the lovely, 


would be, that he went away with his heart 
beating with delight and triumph. 
Angel looked after him with thoughtful 


‘from her seat under the beech-tree. The 
/sun set, and across the moors the grey 
|shadows of the night gathered, and the 
| stars came out. Once when a little chilly 
| wind rose suddenly, and rustled the leaves 
| of the beech-tree, and blew coldly in her 
'face, she shivered and drew her lace 
| shawl more closely round her throat. But 
lit was quite late before she entered the 
house, and then she did not feel inclined 
to settle to any of her usual occupations— 
to read, or work, or to practise the new song 
which Nancie had given her that morning. 
By-and-by she left the drawing-room, and 
went to her own room, and sat down by 
the window. It was late, but she did not 
care to go to bed till Nancie returned, so 
she put on her dressing-gown and unbound 
her hair, and curling herself up on the 
cushions of the window-seat, thought over 
Sir Noel’s words, and the answer which she 
should give him on the morrow. 
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